THE   DEFENCE   OF   DEMOCRACY
what he meant was that nine-tenths or ninety-nine
hundredths of the individual, as currently conceived
by politics, or religion, or philosophy, or common
sense, was an illusion. The individual was, to use the
powerful word taken over from Hegel by Marx, cself-
atienated' (selbstentfremdet}. For most practical purposes,
the individual was an illusion, and the reality was
society. Marx wanted to concern himself with the
reality. Having discovered what it was, Marx did not
bother himself with the psychological and religious
implications of his discovery. He wanted not to inter-
pret reality, but to change it. Having determined that
the individual was illusion, and society the reality, he
turned to the reality.
Of course, Marx wanted to change individuals; but
he was now convinced that the only way to change
them was by changing society. But it belonged to the
essence of the new industrial society, as he understood
it, that it was incessantly changing itself, and now
changing itself at a continually accelerated tempo. Once
competitive machine-production was really predomi-
nant, as it had begun to be in England when Marx
achieved his 'philosophical revolution', then the pace
of socio-economic revolution became breakneck. By
that ever-accelerating socio-economic revolution, the
proletariat was continually increased; and the prole-
tariat, acting in obedience to its primitive life-instinct,
would overthrow the individualist and bourgeois
political superstructure of society. Thus Marx could
say in 1845: 'Communism is for us not a condition
which has to be established or an ideal towards which